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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


MAY, 1850. [NO. 9. 





VOL. II] 


ARTICLE I. 


CONVERSATION. 


NO. IV, 


AN HOUR WITH FREDRIKA BREMER. 


WE have promised occasional sketches of the many intervicws 
we have on the great subject of the Reformation of the Guilty. 
This topic is now hourly engaging a deeper interest. There has 
been no period when so many minds have been awakened to its 
importance, both in the Old World and the New. Letters come 
from distinguished persons, inquiring for documents. Pulpits are 
opened for its discussion. The press throws open its columns for 
the subject. But there is no fact so interesting as now and then 
to meet with a friend from abroad who comes with cheering news 
from afar. ‘The reader may well suppose then that we were 
highly gratified to meet with Fredrika Bremer, the authoress of 
several works, now on a visit to this country. The interview 
occurred under the most favorable circumstances. It was at a 
dinner at James Russell Lowells, where were present H. W. 
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388 Conversation. 


Longfellow and lady, Dr. Lowell and others. Various topics 
came up for conversation; slavery, of course, among the rest. 
At the close of the dinner hour, the conversation turned upon the 
condition of Prisons in America and Sweden. We soon found 
Miss Bremer deeply interested. A very pleasing fact came up 
which we remembered, which was, that the King of Sweden was 
the only reigning monarch known to be opposed to the death- 
penalty ; at any rate, the only one who has ever written a work 
in which it is expressly opposed. That work was forwarded to 
us from London. It is a very valuable treatise. The king 
enters deeply into the subject of Prison Reform. We sometimes 
thought it should be republished. It would not cost over fifty 
cents for the volume. Having shown Miss Bremer the Prisoner’s 
Friend and explained its objects, she wished at once to be in pos- 
session of the work, and she gave her autograph. This we prize. 
very highly. The work will be forwarded to her in Sweden. 

Referring to the mode of imprisonment here, she asked, ‘ Is it 
the congregate, or the silent?’ We answered that the prisons 
generally were conducted on the congregate plan, and that the 
people in New England were favorable to that mode. In Penn- 
sylvania, the silent system had been adopted. We remarked that 
many persons were governed in this country by European views, 
and they therefore thought that the silent system was the most 
reformatory. We referred her to the Charlestown prison as one 
of the very best in this country. She expressed a strong wish to 
visit the various institutions in our vicinity. 

We showed her the work entitled ‘ Voices from Prison.’ She 
was pleased with the plan, and observed that some of the psalms 
sung in Sweden were written in prison. 

On inquiring whether the King of Sweden would like to know 
more of the movements in this country, in the Prison Reform, she 
replied that he would, and that he would be glad to receive our 
essays on the Death-punishment, and that it could be sent through 
the Swedish Consul. A letter will be forwarded, and should an 
answer be returned, our readers may expect to know more of the 
movements in that country. 

A more pleasant hour we have seldom spent. She is quite 
social, and her deep interest in every moral question at once 
endears her to all who form her acquaintance. 
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Supposing the reader may want to know in what manner the 
king reasons on the subject of the death-penalty, we subjoin the 
paragraphs in his excellent work that relate to that topic : 


‘The punishment of death admits of no restitution, even should 
the innocence of the person executed be afterwards acknowl- 
edged. Instances of this nature are certainly very uncommon; 
examples are, however, to be found, which prove that such 
unhappy mistakes may be committed; and from these we may 
infer, that there are still more, respecting which the truth has 
never been unveiled to the eye of man. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that the first examination, where the cause is to be explained and 
the real state of the case found out, from complicated and often 
contradictory statements, is sometimes entrusted to young magis- 
trates, who, although they possess both learning and ability, and 
are animated by the noblest feelings, nevertheless still want that 
sure eye and penetrating judgment, which nothing but long expe- 
rience and practice in the conducting of judicial questions can 
give. The case ts certainly referred, afterwards, to higher courts 
for trial; butvin general, they have for their direction, principally 
those explanations which the documents contain; and the final 
decision of the judgment depends more or less upon them. This 
circumstance, which conscientious judges will certainly testify, 
must be taken into consideration, when we consider impartially 
the applicability of a punishment which excludes all possibility 
of restitution or correction. 

But, it will be observed, it would be hazardous to abolish capi- 
tal punishment; for should a criminal, who is imprisoned for life, 
escape, it would be exceedingly dangerous, as he could not be 
corrected by any higher punishment, than that to which he is 
already condemned. ‘To this it may be answered, that the fault 
here must be ascribed to the State, for not having secured the 
prisoner better. A raving madman, who has escaped from con- 
finement, may also be very dangerous to all he meets; yet no 
one would probably ever think of the necessity of his losing his 
life, to prevent his committing injuries. This view of prevention 
cannot, then, as a principle of justice, be admitted. 

One of the arguments, with which capital punishment is often 
defended, is, that it should be retained, in order to enable us to 
observe, within the prescriptions of the law, the right of retalia- 
tion, jus talionis, which rests on the principle that the criminal 
shall undergo the same suffering he has occasioned others. 
Tuis idea is, certainly, both beautiful and of deep signification; 
but it forms only an abstraction, and is in fact inapplicable. If, 
for instance, the criminal has inflicted on his victim a dee 
wound, ought he to be punished by a similar one? If he has 
burnt him and his house, must he himself be consumed. by fire? 
No, it will be answered, that would be cruel and inhuman; jus- 
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tice should be appeased by some other serious punishment. But 
then we are immediately brought upon quite other grounds, viz., 
that the punishment cannot absolutely correspond to the crime, 
but must become a kind of conventional approximation; and in that 
case the principles of justice, founded on strict retaliation, must 
fall to the ground. 

Another difficulty, and a no less dangerous one, attached to 
punishments so repulsive to humanity, is, that if they are applied 
without mercy, the highest power must bear the reproach of ex- 
treme severity; should pardon often be granted, disrespect for 
the law and a less degree of fear for its precepts are encouraged. 
We have seen that Sweden is, next to Spain, the country in which 
capital punishment has been most common, and, nevertheless, 
during the last seven years, of the criminals condemned to death, 
a medium of 43 annually have been pardoned. 

~The right of pardon rests upon a great and sacred thought, and 
forms the last refuge of persecuted innocence here on earth; it 
can also be considered as the perfecting of the Jaw, when the 
letter is not satisfactory. The law interprets the inflexible de- 
mands of justice, and the cold calculations of the understanding ; 
pardon, on the contrary, is a voice raised from the inmost feelings 
of society ; it is the inspiration of the heart, But this preroga- 
tive, the most pleasing of all those attached to the crown, must 
be used sparingly; it is depressing, in proportion to the respon- 
sibility, to pronounce that word which irrevocably decides the 
death of a human being. Before the decision is formed, the mind 
is painfully engaged in seeking that which is most in accordance 
with justice; and afterwards the remembrance of the sorrowful 
object lies heavily on the mind, The judge is not exposed to this 
trying uncertainty; for he is only the interpreter of the law, and 
applies its precepts without either power or compassion; but the 
limits of pardon are not so precisely laid down; how far should 
it be carried, where is the proper boundary for its kindly inter- 
position? ‘This question is difficult to decide, and requires a 
length of time and a degree of activity, which, by the abolition of 
capital punishment, might be spared for the advancement of other 
subjects, important to the welfare of the State. In order fully to 
understand the importance of this remark, it would be necessary 
to imagine one’s self in the Monarch’s place; and to consider 
how great a portion of his time must be taken up, when an aver- 
age of 61 cases of capital punishment are brought forward yearly 
in Sweden, consequently more than one every week; for the 
nature of these cases prevents their being compared with usual 
administrative questions. 

Many men distinguished for learning and noble minds, found 
their conviction of the justice of capital punishment on a religious 
view, and on the explanation of certain passages in the Old Tes- 
tament. Without entering into a casuistical examination of the 
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real meaning of these passages, I will merely state, that I sup- 
port the views I here conscientiously endeavor to develop, on the 
spirit of Christianity. This divine doctrine does not represent 
life as the greatest good, as the end of all agency and being; but 
rather as a time of trial, a preparation for another and more bliss- 
ful life, which forms the true goal and proper home of man. How 
can one, then, from a religious point of view, defend a punish- 
ment, which shortens this time of trial, which breaks off this pre- 
paration? Is it not, in short, to try to penetrate into the unfath- 
omable decrees of Providence? ’ 





ARTICLE II. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


A Few weeks after the lucky termination of the Sandford affair, 
I was engaged in the investigation of a remarkable case of burg- 
lary, accompanied by homicide, which had just occurred at the 
residence of Mr. Bagshawe, a gentleman of competent fortune, 
situated within a few miles of Kendal in Westmoreland. The 
particulars forwarded to the London police authorities by the 
local magistracy were chiefly these : — 

Mr. Bagshawe, who had been some time absent at Leamington, 
Warwickshire, with his entire establishment, wrote to Sarah King, 
a young woman left in charge of the house and property, to 
announce his own speedy return, and at the same time directing 
her to have a particular bedroom aired, and other household mat- 
ters arranged for the reception of his nephew, Mr. Robert Bris- 
tow, who, having just arrived from abroad, would, he expected, 
leave London immediately for Five Oaks’ House. The positive 
arrival of this nephew had been declared to several tradesmen of 
Kendal by King early in the day preceding the night of the mur. 
der and robbery ; and by her directions, butcher-meat, poultry, 
fish, and so on, had been sent by them to Five Oaks for his table. 
The lad who carried the fish home, stated that he had seen a 
strange young gentleman in one of the sitting-rooms on the ground 
floor through the halfopened door of the apartment. On the 
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following morning it was discovered that Five Oaks’ House had 
been, not indeed broken into, but broken out of. This was evi- 
dent from the state of the door fastenings, and the servant-woman 
barbarously murdered. The neighbors found her lying quite dead 
and cold at the foot of the principal staircase, clothed only in her 
night-gown and stockings, and with a flat chamber candlestick 
tightly grasped in her right hand. It was conjectured that she 
had been roused from sleep by some noise below, and having 
descended to ascertain the cause, had been mercilessly slain by 
the disturbed burglars. Mr. Bagshawe arrived on the following 
day, and it was then found that not only a large amount of plate, 
but between three and four thousand pounds in gold and notes — 
the produce of government stock sold out about two months pre- 
viously —had been carried off. The only person, except his 
niece, who lived with him, that knew there was this sum in the 
house, was his nephew Robert Bristowe, to whom he had written, 
directing his letter to the Hummums Hotel, London, stating that 
the sum for the long-contemplated purchase of Ryland’s had been 
some time lying idle at Five Oaks, as he had wished to consult 
him upon his bargain before finally concluding it. This Mr. Rob- 
ert Bristowe was now nowhere to be seen or heard of; and what 
seemed to confirm beyond a doubt the ~ to Mr. Bagshawe and 
his niece — torturing, horrifying suspicion, that his nephew was 
the burglar and the assassin, a portion of the identical letter writ- 
ten to him by his uncle was found in one of the offices! As he 
was nowhere to be met with, or heard of in the neighborhood of 
Kendal, it was surmised that he must have returned to London 
with his booty ; and a full description of his person, and the dress 
he wore, as given by the fish-monger’s boy, was sent to London 
by the authorities. They also forwarded for our use and assist- 
ance one Josiah Barnes, a sly, sharp, vagabond-sort of fellow, who 
had been apprehended on suspicion, chiefly, or rather wholly, 
because of his former intimacy with the unfortunate Sarah King, 
who had discarded him, it seemed, on account of his incorrigibly 
idle, and in other respects, disreputable habits. The alibi he set 
up was, however, so clear and decisive, that he was but a few 
hours in custody ; and he now exhibited great zeal for the discov- 
ery of the murderer of the woman to whom he had, to the extent 
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of his perverted instincts, been sincerely attached. He fiddled 
at the festivals of the humbler Kendalese ; sang, tumbled, ventril- 
oquised at their tavern orgies; and had he nct been so very 
highly-gifted, might, there was little doubt, have earned a decent 
living as a carpenter, to which profession his father, by dint of 
much exertion, had about half-bred him. His principal use to 
us was, that he was acquainted with the features of Mr. Robert 
Bristowe ; and accordingly, as soon as I had received my com- 
mission and instructions, I started off with him to the Hummums 
Hotel, Covent Garden. In answer to my inquiries, it was stated 
that Mr. Robert Bristowe had left the hotel a week previously 
without settling his bill— which was, however, of very small 
amount, as he usually paid every evening— and had not since 
been heard of ; neither had he taken his luggage with him. This 
was odd, though the period stated would have given him ample 
time to reach Westmoreland on the day it was stated he had 
arrived there. 

‘What dress did he wear when he left ?’ 

* That which he usually wore ; a foraging-cap with a gold band, 
a blue, military surtout coat, light trousers, and Wellington boots.’ 

The precise dress described by the fish-monger’s errand-boy! 
We next proceeded to the Bank of England, to ascertain if 
any of the stolen notes had been presented for payment. I 
handed in a list of the numbers furnished by Mr. Bagshawe, and 
was politely informed that they had all been cashed early the 
day before by a gentleman in a sort of undress uniform, and wear- 
ing a foraging-cap. Lieutenant James was the name endorsed 
upon them; and the address, Harley street, Cavendish Square, 
was of course a fictitious one. The cashier doubted if he should 
be able to swear to the person of the gentleman who changed 
the notes, but he had particularly noticed his dress. I returned 
to Scotland Yard to report no progress, and it was then deter- 
mined to issue bills descriptive of Bristowe’s person, and offering 
a considerable reward for his apprehension, or such information 
as might lead to it ; but the order had scarcely been issued, when 
who sliould we see walking deliberately down the yard towards the 
police-office, but Mr. Robert Bristowe himself, dressed precisely 
as before described! I had just time to caution the inspector not 
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to betray any suspicion, but to hear his story, and let him quietly 
depart, and to slip with Josiah Barnes out of sight, when he 
entered, and made a formal but most confused complaint of hav- 
ing been robbed something more than a week previously — where 
or by whom he knew not — and afterwards deceived, bamboozled, 
and led astray in his pursuit of the robbers, by a person whom he 
now suspected to be a confederate with them. Even of this latter 
personage he could afford no tangible information ; and the inspec- 
tor, having quietly listened to his statement — intended, doubt- 
less, as a mystification— told him the police should make inqui- 
ries, and wished him good morning. As soon as he had turned 
out of Scotland Yard by the street leading to the Strand, I was 
upon his track. He walked slowly on, but without pausing, till he 
reached the Saracen’s Head, Snow-hill, where, to my great aston- 
ishment, he booked himself for Westmoreland by the night-coach. 
He then walked into the inn, and seating himself in the coffee- 
room, called fur a pint of sherry-wine and some biscuits. He 
was now safe for a short period at any rate; and I was about to 
take a turn in the street, just to meditate upon the most advisa- 
ble course of action, when I espied three buckishly-attired, bold- 
faced looking fellows — one of whom I thought I recognised, spite 
of his fine dress— enter the booking-office. Naturally anxious 
in my vocation, I approached as closely to the door as I could 
without being observed, and heard one of them — my acquaint- 
ance sure enough; I could not be deceived in that voice — ask 
the clerk if there were any vacant places in the night-coach to 
Westmoreland. To Westmoreland! Why, what in the name of 
Mercury could a detachment of the swell-mob be wanting in that 
country of furze and frieze-coats ? The next sentence uttered by 
my friend, as he placed the money for booking three insides to 
Kendal on the counter was equally, or perhaps more puzzling : 
‘Is the gentleman who entered the office just now — him with a 
foraging-cap I mean — to be our fellow-passenger ? ’ 

‘Yes, he has booked himself; and has, I think, since gone into 
the house.’ 

‘Thank you: good morning.’ 

I had barely time to slip aside into one of the passages, when 
the three gentlemen came out of the office, passed me, and swag- 
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gered out of the yard. Vggue, undefined suspicions at once beset 
me relative to the connection of these worthies with the ‘ forag- 
ing-cap’ and the doings at Kendal. There was evidently some- 
thing in all this more than natural, if police philosophy could but 
find it out. I resolved at all events to try; and in order to 
have a chance of doing so, I determined to be of the party, noth- 
ing doubting that I should be able, in some way or other, to 
make one in whatever game they intended playing. I in my 
turn entered the: booking-office, and finding there were still two 
places vacant, secured them both for James Jenkins and Josiah 
Barnes, countrymen and friends of mine returning to the ‘ north 
countrie.’ 

I returned to the coffee-room, where Mr. Bristowe was still 
seated, apparently in deep and anxious meditation, and wrote @ 
note, with which I despatched the inn porter. I had now ample 
leisure for observing the suspected burglar and assassin. He 
was a pale, intellectual-looking,; and withal handsome young man, 
of about six-and-twenty years of age, of slight, but well-knit frame, 
and with the decided air — travel-stained and jaded as he appeared 
—of a gentleman. His look was troubled and care-worn ; but I 
sought in vain for any indication of the starting, nervous tremor, 
always in my experience exhibited by even old practitioners in 
crime when suddenly accosted. Several persons had entered the 
room hastily without causing him even to look up. I deter- 
mined to try an experiment on his nerves, which I was quite satis- 
fied no man who had recently committed a murder, and but the 
day before changed part of the produce of that crime into gold 
at the Bank of England, could endure without wincing. My 
object was, not to procure evidence producible in a court of law 
by such means, but to satisfy my own mind. I felt*a growing 
conviction, that, spite of appearances, the young man was guiltless 
of the deed imputed to him, and might be the victim, I could not 
help thinking, either of some strange combination of circumstances, 
or, more likely, of a diabolical plot for his destruction, essential, 
possibly, to the safety of the real perpetrators of the crime; very 
probably — so ran my suspicions — friends and acquaintances of — 
the three gentlemen who were to be our fellow-travellers. My 
duty, I knew, was quite as much the vindication of innocence, 
as the detection of guilt; and if I could satisfy myself that he 
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was not the guilty party, no effort of mine should be wanting, I 
determined to extricate him from the perilous position in which 
he stood. I went out of the room, and remained absent for some 
time ; then suddenly entered with a sort of bounce, walked swiftly, 
and with a deterniined air, straight up to the box where he was 
seated, grasped him tightly by the arm, and exclaimed roughly, 
‘So I have found you atlast!’ There was no start, no indication 
of fear whatever — not the slightest ; the expression of his coun- 
tenance, as he peevishly replied, ‘ What the devil do you mean ?’ 
was simply one of surprise and annoyance. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I replied ; ‘the waiter told me a friend 
of mine, one Bagshawe, who has given me the slip, was here, and 
I mistook you for him.’ 

He courteously accepted my apology, quietly remarking at the 
same time, that though his own name was Bristowe, he had, oddly 
enough, an uncle in the country of the same name as the person 
I had mistaken him for. Surely, thought I, this man is guiltless 
of the crime imputed to him; and yet At this moment 
the porter entered to announce the arrival of the gentleman I had 
sent for. I went out; and after giving the new comer instruc- 
tions not to lose sight of Mr. Bristowe, hastened home to make 
arrangements for the journey. 

Transformed by the aid of a flaxen wig, broad-brimmed hat, 
green spectacles, and a multiplicity of waistcoats and shawls. into 
a heavy and elderly, well-to-do personage, I took my way with 
Josiah Barnes — whom I had thoroughly drilled as to speech and 
behavior towards our companions — to the Saracen’s Head a few 
minutes previous to the time for starting. We found Mr. 
Bristowe already seated; but the ‘ three friends,’ 1 observed, 
were curiously looking on, desirous no doubt of ascertaining 
who were to be their fellow-travellers, before venturing to coop 
themselves up in a space so narrow, and, under certain circum- 
stances, so difficult of egress. My appearance and that of 
Barnes — who, sooth to say, looked much more of a simpleton 
than he really was — quite re-assured them, and in they jumped 
with confident alacrity. A few minutes afterwards, the ‘ all right’ 
of the attending ostlers gave the signal for departure, and away 
we started. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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ARTICLE III. 


‘THERE ’S A SILVER LINING TO EVERY CLOUD.’ 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


’ 


Tue poet or priest who told us this. 
Served mankind in the holiest way ; 
For it lit up the earth with the star of bliss, 
That beacons the soul with cheerful ray. 
Too often we wander, despairing and blind, 
Breathing our useless murmurs aloud ; 
But ‘tis kinder to. bid us seek and find 
‘ A silver lining to every cloud.’ 


May we not walk in the dingle ground 
When nothing but Autumn’s dead leaves are seen ? 
But search beneath them, and peeping around 
Are the young Spring tufts of blue and green. 
Tis a beautiful eye that ever perceives 
The presence of God in Mortality’s crowd ; 
*Tis a saving creed that thinks and believes 
‘ There's a silver lining to every cloud.’ 


Let us look closely before we condemn : 
Bushes that bear nor bloom nor fruit ; 
There may not be beauty in leaves or stem, 
But virtue may dwell far down at the root ; 
And let us beware how we utterly spurn 
Brothers that seem all cold and proud ; 
If their bosoms were opened, perchance we might learn 
‘ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.’ 


Let us not cast out mercy and treth, 
When guilt is before us in chains and shame, 
When passion and vice have eankered youth, 
And age lives on with a branded name. 
Something of good may still be there, 
Though its voice may never be heard aloud ; 
For, while black with the vapors of pestilent air, 
‘ There's a silver lining to every cloud.’ 


Sad are the sorrows that oftentimes come, 
Heavy and dull, and lighting and chill, 

Shutting the light from our heart and our home, 
Marring our hopes and defying our will. 
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But let us not sink beneath the woe, 
Tis well, perchance, we are tried and bowed ; 
To be sure, though we may not oft see it below, 
‘ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.’ 


And when stern death, with skeleton hand, 

Has snatched the flower that grew in our breast, 
Do we not think ofa fairer land, 

Where the lost are found and the weary at rest? 
O! the hope of the unknown future springs, 

In its purest strength o’er the coffin and shroud ; 
The shadow is dense, but faith’s spisit-voice sings, 

‘ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.’ 





ARTICLE IV. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


WE ask no pardon from any one for expressing our deep abhor- 
rence of that brutal game (for is it else?) which is still being 
played for the gratification of the brutes of a nation, if not of a 
nation of brutes ; which, driven from every shelter, in policy, in 
expediency, in effect, in the genius of Christianity, has fled, like 
a murderer, for refuge to an obscure text of Genesis, from whose 
quivering tent it must soon be dragged forth, and publicly put to 
death ; which, by the force of disgust and reflection, is turning 
the public mind against it; the only effect of which seems to be 
to harden miscreants into murderers, and to drop the sweat of the 
gallows amidst the crowd, as the seed of future deeds of dark- 
ness ; which dismisses from its centre-tree the light-minded to 
laugh, the bold to imitate, the wise and good to mourn, and the 
criminal, through the gate of a hollow repentance, to descend 
into a lost eternity! And it is the sun of 1849 which must wit- 
ness all this! And it isa Christian land which must bear the 
charge and the ignominy of this bungling, low, and solemn inhu- 


manity. — EHelectic (English) Review. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PARKMAN MURDER. 


Triat or Proressor Jonn Waite Wesster ror tHe Murper or Dr. 
Georce Parkman, in the Medical College, Boston, Nov. 23, 1849. Be- 
fore the Supreme Judicial Court, in Boston, Present, Chief Justice Shaw 


and Judges Wilde, Dewey and Metcalf. 

Counsel for Government. — Attorney General, John H. Clifford, of New 
Bedford, and George Bemis, FEsq., of Boston. 

Counsel for Defendant. — Hon. Pliny Merrick, of Worcester, and Edward D. 
Sohier, of Boston. 

Jury. — Robert J. Byram, Foreman; Thomas Barrett, John Borrowscale, 
James Crosby, John E. Davenport, Albert Day, Joseph Eustis, Daniel T, 
Fuller, ya H. Greene, Arnold Hayward, Stephen A. Stackpole, 
Frederick A. Henderson. 

Tuts long and exciting trial has ended. : Perhaps there never 
has been more interest in any case than in the present. Ever 
since last November the public mind has been wrought up to an 
excitement scarcely without a parallel, and as the day approached 
for the decisive opinion of the Court, the most intense 
interest was manifested. The result has been announced. A 
jury has pronounced the word GUILTY! 

Such are the numerous incidents connected with this exciting 
trial, that we find it difficult to give our readers anything like a 
connected view. We have selected the speech of the prisoner 
and the charge of the Chief Justice, with the closing words con- 
nected with the sentence. And now a thousand rumors are 
afloat regarding the termination of this awful and heart-rending 
tragedy. At the conclusion of our article may be found our own 
views, as we prefer giving some account of the proceedings, 
before expressing an opinion. We attended the closing scenes 
of the trial, and we must say, that we never witnessed such an 
intense interest in any trial before. 

Professor Webster rose and commenced in rather a con- 
fused manner, without addressing directly either bench or jury, 
and said : 

‘I have desired to enter into an explanation of the complicated 
network of circumstances, which, by my peculiar position the 
government has thrown around me ; and which, in nine cases 


out of ten, are completely disterted, and probably nine-tenths of 
which could be satisfactorily explained. 
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All the points of the testimony have been placed in the hands 
of my counsel, by whom my innocence could have been fully 
established. 

Acting entirely under their direction, I have sealed my lips 
during my confinement, trusting myself entirely tothem. They 
have not deemed it necessary, in their superior wisdom, |this was 
said in an ironical tone,]|to bring forward the evidence which was 
to exonerate me from a variety of these acts. 

The government have brought whatever consummate ingenuity 
could suggest against me, and I hope it will not have an undue 
influence upon my jury. I will not allude to many of the charges, 
There is one which touches me, and that is the letter which has 
been produced, and it is not the first. 

I have read in one of the daily prints, which are distributed in 
my apartments, and in various publications which have been made 
respecting them, one, that I had after the disappearance of Dr. 
Parkman, purchased a quantity of oxalic acid to remove the stains 
of blood, and it instantly occurred to me, that this parcel might 
be saved and produced when necessary. 

For several days Mrs. Webster had requested me to purchase 
some acid for domestic use, and as my wife had repeatedly laughed 
at me because I had not purchased it, I had borne it in mind that 
afternoon, and had gone into Thayer's store, under the Revere 
House, and made the purchase, and waited till the Cambridge 
hourly came along, and then jumped into the omnibus with the 
bundle. I went home and gave the bundle to my wife ; and when 
afterwards I heard so much said about the bundle, it flashed on 
my mind in a moment, that this must be the bundle. It was to 
this bundle, and not to any document that I referred in the direc- 
tions to my wife. 

As regards the nitrate of copper. In the usual lectures preced- 
ing my arrest, I had occasion to use the influence of chemical 
agents in producing changes of various subjects ; among others, 
upon gases. I prepared a large quantity of oxalic acid gas. A 
gallon jar was filled with gas in order to produce the changes from 
dark color to orange, and also into air. One great heat being 
applied to the jar, the gas was driven through water. 

As tothe nitrate of copper spilt on the stairs and floor of the 
laboratory, it was spilt accidentally from a quantity used by me in 
my lectures between the day of Dr. Parkman’s disappearance and 
my own arrest. 

So I might go on explaining a variety of circumstances which 
have been distorted. My counsel have pressed me to keep calm. 
My very calmness has been brought to bear against me. But my 
trust has been in my God and in my own innocence. 

In regard to money, I must say a word. The money which I 
paid Dr. Parkman on the afternoon of Friday, Nov. 23d, I had 
saved up from time to time, and kept it in a trunk in my house in 
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Cambridge; but unfortunately, no one ever saw me take it out ; 
therefore, | can only give my word that such is the fact. 

Several years ago, | had students who were in the habit of being 
in my laboratory, and who injured my apparatus. ‘Therefore, I 
prepared everything for my own use in my lectures with my own 
hands, and that is the reasun why I excluded persons from my 
laboratory. 

As regards my whereabouts from the time of Dr. Parkman’s 
disappearance, | have put in my counsel’s hands satisfactory 
information, which will account for every day I spent during that 
week — for every day and every hour | was absent from home. 

As to being seen by Mr. Sanderson. I was at home every eve- 
ning. One thing that has been omitted by my counsel, was, that 
on the Friday on which the alleged murder was said to have been 
committed, I had purchased Humboldt’s new work, Cosmos, and 
while waiting for an omnibus, stepped into Brigham’s to take a 
mutton chop, vand in coming out to take the omnibus had forgotten 
my book ; but after my arrest, remembering the place where I| had 
leit it, and mentioning it to my counsel, they had sent to Mr. Brig- 
ham’s and the book had been found.’ 


He then took his seat. Ina moment he rose again and said: 


‘I will say one word more. I have felt very much distressed by 
the production of those three anonymous letters — more so than 
by anything that has occurred during the trial. I call my God to 
witness, if it were the last hour of my life, that I never wrote those 
letters. Since the trial commenced, a le tter has been received 
from this very Civis, by one of my counsel. Ifthis person has 
any spark of humanity, I call upon himto come forward. A notice 
to this effect has been put in the papers.’ 


CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW’S CHARGE TO THE JURY. 


The prisoner then took his seat, and Chief Justice Shaw com- 
menced charging the jury, as follows : — ‘ 


‘The responsibilities that press upon this trial are deep and sol- 
emn. On account of the great length of time under which this 
case has been in consideration, I shall not detain you in suspense, 
but shall endeavor to be very brief. ‘The question after all is of 
fact, and I sha'l not detain you long by a consideration of the facts 
which have been so fully stated to you and proved in this trial. I 
shall not dwell upon many of the principles involved in this case, 
but shall dwell upon a few of the plainest. Gentlemen, the nature 
of your duties, the solemn powers with which you are invested, 
the great solemnity which attends your verdict, carry with it a 
degree of solemnity to all minds more deeply than words of man 
can convey, Our laws, gentlemen, are administered upon the 
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principle, that, by the distribution of various powers to several 
departments of duties, each is held responsible for its own. 

The law has entrusted the department of the government of 
making laws to one body of men, and decided what the law shall 
be, and given to another body of men to decide what the law shall 
be, to fix its penalties, and to vindicate them when they are vio 
lated. We are responsible to those laws, and it is our duty to 
carry them into exe¢cution—to see that they are administered 
justly. As the proper province of the jury is to take the law and 
define it when any particular person is charged with the viola- 
tion of it, to be brought before us, consider then what the law is, 
and what evidence, for the greater security and administration 
of those laws, all invested in the highest court judiciary, to inquire 
into the facts alleged, and to see that judgment and justice fol- 
lowed. Gentlemen, it is made a duty of jurors, from the mass of 
evidence, from their greater experience to take this mass of evi- 
dence ito their hands, and pass judgment upon occasions that 
may arise. 

With these few preliminary remarks, I will at once proceed to 
consider the present case. Gentlemen, the present indictment 
charges the prisoner at the bar with the commission of a heinous 
crime, murder. Murder isthe highest degree of homicide. Of 
homicide there are various degrees, some of which may be com- 
mitted in self-defence, some in justifiable war, or others by offi- 
cers of justice in the execution of legal warrants. Homicide 
embraces every species of murder by which the life of man is 
taken. There may be lawful homicide ; it may be justifiable with 
self-defence. Our books furnish us with the rules which are in 
fact the common law of England. The statute law only provides 
that wilful and unjustifiable murder shall be attended with the 
penalty of death; but that is not the only law which we have on 
the subject. We have the common law among us. 

In order to make homicide justifiable, the prisoner must prove 
the provocation of such a character. I hope that every man on 
the jury will perform the duty entrusted to him with that fidelity 
to the institutions of human society, as by so doing we may afford 
that security and protection which is most desirable. 

The Chief Justice at this point, read his own opinions of the 
nature of malice and murder. To avoid malice, a prisoner must 
always establish a provocation, or any other circumstance which 
goes to preclude malice. 

When there is an evident design to kill, if the deed has been 
done in a moment of sudden passion or anger, it is reduced from 
murder to manslaughter. Angry words are not of themselves a 
sufficient provocation, but if from words the parties come to blows, 
then there is sufficient provocation for a man in the heat of blood to 
kill another, and in this case the crime would be manslaughter. By 
murder, we understand a deliberate, wilful taking of a human life 
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with malice aforethought, and that malice is inferred from settled 
and harsh acts against another. If one person strikes another with 
some dangerous instrument, intending to do him great harm, and 
death follows, the law presumes it malice. Unlawful killing is 
distinguished into murder and manslaughter ; murder, in the 
sense which is now understood, is the killing of any person either 
with malice aforethought, either expressed or implied by law ; 
malice, in this definition, in technical sense, including anger, ha- 
tred, or any unlawful and unjustifiable method of resorting to force. 

The learned Justice then read authorities to prove his position. 
Malice is implied from any deliberate, cruel act. Manslaughter 
is the unlawful killing of another, as where they give way to sud- 
den and violent passion. From these two definitions, it would be 
at once easy to make the distinction between manslaughter and 
murder. The object of the coroner’s inquest is to find how a dead 
body presented before them met its death. There is no distinction 
in the law as regards persons, whether he be a colored child, or 
whether it be the most distinguished member of the community, 
the same machinery must be moved. The facts in this case relied 
upon, to prove that Dr. George Parkman came t» his death by the 
hands of J. W. Webster, are entirely of a circumstantial charac- 
ter ; for in this case, no individual saw the murder committed, yet 
there may be facts brought together, and found in such a link as 
may produce a reasonable conviction upon your minds, This 
necessity of resorting to circumstantial evidence is in order to pro- 
tect ourselves from the evil influences of crime. Every sort of 
evidence has its benefits. We may very often arrive at a true state 
of facts by circumstantial as well as by positive evidence, but the in- 
ferences from circumstantial facts should be natural and necessary. 
Suppose in the present instance that the teeth found in the furnace 
are identified clearly as those made for Dr. Parkmaia by Dr. Keep 
before his disappearance. The fact is sufficient to establish a 
conclusion that the remains are his. 

I now come to consider the indictment in this case. The first 
count charges that the prisoner with a knife, stabbed the deceased, 
by which he came to his death. The second count charges that 
he struck him with a sledge hammer, which also caused death, 
The third count charges that with blows on the face, with kicks 
and bruises, that he caused the death of the deceased; and the 
fourth count charges that the accused caused the death of deceased 
by some manner or means unknown. 

What are the facts charged here? That on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, in the afternoon, Dr. Parkman being in good health and spir- 
its, was seen to go into the Medical College, between half past 
one and two o’clock.. Two questions arise for the consideration 
of the jury; ‘* were the remains subsequently found at the college, 
the remains of Dr. Parkman?” and again, if so, ‘‘ was death 
caused by violence ?” and if so, again, ‘* by whom?” In the 
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first place, it is proved by the testimony that he was seen there, 
at between one and two o’clock in the afternoon. Evidence has 
been introduced to prove these facts. 

No doubt there are stories in circulation always, on occasions 
of this kind, which are apt to clash with each other. In fact, on 
occasions like this, whole communities are disposed to form them- 
selves into an inquisition, so as to investigate, and get all the 
information they can upon the matter that excites and interests 
them. But it too often happens that people may be mistaken in 
their opinions. Then if** reasonable doubt’’ exists, it is for the 
jury to decide upon it according to the evidence. 

It sometimes happens, too, that judges are apt to advise an 
acquittal, in cases of murder, unless where the body is found. 
This is an erroneous means of trying an issue. Suppose a man 
was struck with a hatchet on ship-board, and that he was after- 
wards thrown overboard. Is there to be no trial for such an 

offence, because the body is not found? If such were the case, 
there would be nq security for life. He again adverted to the 
character of the murder, and the condition of the remnains, as 
found in the Medical College, and called the attention of the jury 
to the testimony, which went to show that the remains found in 
the college were those of Dr. Parkman. His Honor called the 
attention of the jury to the testimony of Dr. Keep, who proved 
that the mineral teeth found in the laboratory were those of Dr. 
Parkman. He next took a cursory view of the testimony, having 
reference to the pecuniary dealings between Drs. Webster and 
Parkman, and concluded his address to the jury, by stating that 
the court committed all the facts of the case to their most serious 
consideration. 

They had been selected to inquire into the entire facts and cir- 
cumstances, and the Court trusted they would seriously and 
calmly come to such result as would not only satisfy their own 
judgments, but enable them to give such a verdict as would give 
general satisfaction to every one in the community.’ 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE JURY-ROOM. 


‘ At half-past nine o’clock in the evening, the foreman addressed 
his associates upon their duty, which he stated to be to render a 
verdict in accordance with law and evidence. There were three 
questions to be settled, in order to justify the jurors in the rendi- 
tion of a verdict of guilty, and these were—was it proved that the 
fragments of a human body found on Prof. Webster’s premises, at 
the Medical College, were the remains of the late Dr. George 
Parkman ? Was it proved that Prof. Webster, and he alone, 
murdered Dr. Parkman? And was the murder the result of de- 
liberation and malice aforethought ? On each of these questions, 
the jury voted by holding up their right hands, as follows: 
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First Question. — Has the identity of Dr. Parkman’s body been 


satisfactorily proved? Yes—each juror holding up his right 
hand 


Second Question.— Did Prof. John White Webster, and no one 
else, murder Dr. George Parkman? Yes —each juror again 
holding up his right hand. 

Third Question. — Was the murder the result of previous pre- 
paration, and was it ‘‘ malice aforethought?’’ On this interrog- 
atory, the jury stood eleven to one. 

After this vote the jury rose from their table — some walked 
the room, others looked fixedly upon indifferent objects, and all 
were in tears and a terrible state of anguish. The dissenting 
juror was allowed to remain unquestioned for some thirty min- 
utes, while he collected his thoughts and cast the evidence over 
again in his mind, Finally, he called upon his associates to vote 
again upon the question, when he held up his hand with the other 
eleven, and then a unanimous verdict was declared, ‘There was 
very little discussion in the j jury room, and the testimony of those 
witnesses who swore to having seen the deceased after the time 
that the murder was stated to have been committed, was well 
and fully considered; but the jury could not bring themselves to a 
belief that the witnesses could have been correct.’ 


, During the recess, rumors were currently circulated that Mrs, 
Cleland and Mrs. Rhodes had sent in notes revoking their testi- 

mony of having seen Dr. George Parkman on the afternoon oft 
Friday, Nov. 23d— which rumor afforded an ample topic for 

conversation, but we have since learned that they are wholly: 
untrue. Mr. Cleland expressly denies the rumor, so far as he is 

concerned, in a note addressed to the morning papers. 


RETURN OF THE JURY. 


The prisoner was brought in and reseated in his arm-chair 
within the iron railing at 12 minutes before 11. He was deadly 
pale, and had apparently made up his mind for the worst. 

At 10 minutes before 11, the Court and Jury came in. The 
Counsel for prosecution and defence were already in their places. 

The silence which ensued was broken by George OG. Wilde, 
Esq., the Clerk of the Court, who with evident emotion put the 
question —‘ Gentlemen of the Jury, have you agreed upon your. 
verdict ?’ 

Several Jurors responded, ‘ We have.’ 


Clerk. —* Who shall speak fur you, gentlemen?” 
26 
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‘ Our Foreman,’ replied many of the panel. 

The Clerk then called on the prisoner to stand up and hold up 
his right hand, which he did, exhibiting intense agitation. 

Clerk. —‘ Foreman, look upon the prisoner. Prisoner, look 
upon the Jury. What say you, Mr. Foreman, is John W. Web- 
ster, the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not guilty?’ 

Foreman. —‘* GUILTY !’ 


SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


When the prisoner sat down in his place, he looked as if his 
mind was shut to the perception of all external things. No notice 
was taken of any individual or thing around or nearhim. He shut 
his eyes, and a narrow observer could note that his lips were 
moving as if he was engaged in inward prayer. Once only, 
during the five minutes he sat before the Court came in, did he 
open his eyes, and that was when some one near him said — 
‘There’s the Court.’ He then drowsily opened his eyes, and 
lifted them towards the bench; but seeing the Judges had not 
arrived, he relapsed into his former state. 

At last the Court came in, and at the same time the Counsel 
for the Government and defence. At this point, the crowd 
within the court was immense; and on every countenance the 
most earnest sympathy was manifested. 

The solemn dictum of the law was prefaced by a few observa- 
tions from Mr. Clifford, the Attorney General; who moved in 
conclusion that the sentence of the Court, in terms of the verdict 
of the Jury against the prisoner, should be passed. 

The Clerk of the Court then said, — ‘John W. Webster, have 
you anything to say why the sentence of the Court should not pass 
upon youin terms of the verdict of the Jury who tried your 
case 2’ 

The prisoner rose slowly from his chair, and seizing the front 
of the bar, he bowed to the Court, but did not utter a word. 

Chief Justice Shaw, in manner and expression significant of 
the utmost grief, desired the prisoner at the bar to stand up. 
Recovering instantly from the condition we have already de- 
scribed, he started up quickly, and held up his right hand. The 
learned Chief Justice then addressed him as follows — his feel- 
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ings at times fairly gaining the mastery over his voice and 
expression— the while the most solemn silence reigned among 
the upstanding auditory : 


‘Joun W. Wezstrer — In meeting you here for the last time, 
to pronounce that sentence which the law has affixed, to the high 
and aggravated offence of which you stand convicted, it is impos- 
sible by language to give utterance to the keen sense of sadness 
and sympathy with which we approach this solemn duty; circum- 
stances which all who hear me will duly appreciate, but which it 
may seem hardly fit to allude to in more detail, render the per- 
formance of this duty on the present occasion unspeakably pain- 
fyl. At all times, and under all circumstances, a feeling of 
indescribable solemnity attaches to the utterance of that stern 
voice of retributive justice which consigns a fellow-being to an 
untimely and ignominious death. But when we consider all the 
circumstances of your past life, your various relations to society, 
the claims upon you by others, the hopes and expectations you 
have cherished, with your present condition, the ignominious 
death which awaits you, we are oppressed with grief and anguish, 
and nothing but a sense of imperative duty imposed on us by the 
law, whose officers and ministers we are, could sustain us in 
pronouncing such a judgment. y 

Against the crime of wilful murder, of which you stand con- 
victed, a crime at which humanity shudders, a crime everywhere 
and under all forms of society, is regarded with the deepest 
abhorrence, the law has pronounced its severest penalty, in these 
few and simple, but solemn words: Every person who shall com- 
mit the crime of murder, shall suffer the punishment of death for 
the same. The manifest object of this law is the protection and 
security of human life, the most important object of a just and 
paternal government. 

It is made the duty of this court to declare this penalty against 
any one who shall have been found guilty, in due course of the 
administration of justice, of having violated this law. It is one 
of the most solemn acts of judicial power which an earthly tri- 
bunal can be called upon to exercise. It is a high and exemplary 
manifestation of the sovereign authority of the law, as well in its 
sterner and inflexible severity, as in its protecting and paternal. 
benignity. It punishes the guilty with severity, in order that the 
right to the enjoyment of life — the most precious of all rights — 
may be more effectually secured. 

By the record before us, it appears that you have been indicted 
by the Grand Jury of the county for the crime of murder, alleging 
that on the 23d of November last, you made an assault upon the 
person of Dr. George Parkman, and by acts of violence deprived 
him of life, with malice aforethought. This is alleged to have 
been done within the apartments of a public institution in this 
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city, the Medical College, of which you was a Professor and 
instructor, upon the person of a man of mature age, well 
known and of extensive connections in this community, ‘and 

a benelactor of that institution. The charge of an offence so 
aqgresesed, under such circumstances, in the midst of a peaceful 
cominunity, created an instantaneous outbreak of surprise, alarm 
and terror, and was followed by an unusual and intense anxiety 
to learn by the results of a judicial proceeding whether this charge 
was true. 

‘The day of trial came, a Court was organized to conduct it, a 
jury almost of your own choosing was selected, in a manner best 
calculated to secure intelligence and impartiality. Counsel were 
appointed to assist you in conducting your defence, who have 
done all that learning, eloquence and skill could accomplish, iu 
presenting your defence in its best aspects; a very large number 
of witnesses were carefully examined, and after a labortous trial 
of unprecedented length, conducted, as we hope, with patience 
and fidelity, that Jury have pronounced you ‘* Guitty.”’ 

To this verdict, upon a careful revision of the whole proceed- 
ings, | am constrained to say, in behalf of the Court, that they 
can perceive no just or legal ground of exception. 

** Guilty |’? — How much, under all these circumstances which 
cluster around the case and throng our memories in t!e retro- 
spect, does this single word import. The wilful, violent, and 
malicious destruction of a fellow-man, in the hand of God and 
under the protection of the law, yes, of one in the midst of life, of 
bright hopes, warm affections, mutual attachments, strong, ex- 
tensive and numerous, making life a blessing to himself and 
others. 

Weallude thus to the injury youhave inflicted not for the purpose 
of awakening one unnecessary pang in a heart already lacerated, 
but to remind you of the irreparable wrong done to the victim of 
your cruelty, in sheer justice to him, whose voice is now hushed 
in death, and whose wrongs can only be vindicated by the living 
action of the law. 

If, therefore, you may at any moment think your case a hard 
one, and your punishment too severe, if one repining thought 
arises in your mind, or one murmuring word seeks utterance from 
your lips, think, oh ! think of him, instantly deprived of life by 
your guilty hand. Then, if not lost to ail sense of retributive 
justice, if you have any compunctious visitings of conscience, you 
may be ready to exclaim in the bitter anguish of truth, ‘‘ I have 
sinned against Heaven and my own soul ! — my punishment is 
just — God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

God grant that your example may afford a solemn warning to 
all, especially to the young: may it impress deeply upon every 
mind the salutary lesson it is intended to teach, to guard against 
an indulgence of unhallowed and vindictive passion, to resist 
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temptation to any and every selfish, sordid and wicked purpose, 
to listen to the warnings of conscience, and yield to the plain dic- 
tates of duty; and whilst they instinctively shrink with abhor- 
rence froin the first thought of assailing the life of another, may 
they learn to reverence the laws of God and society, designed to 
secure protection to their own. 

We forbear, for obvious considerations, from adding such 
words of advice as may be sometimes thought appropriate on 
occasions like this. It has commonly been our province, on occa- 
sions like the present, to address the illiterate, the degraded, the 
outcast, whose early life has been cast amongst the vicious, the 
neglected, the abandoned; who have been blessed with no means 
of moral and religious culture, who have never received the bene- 
fits of cultivated society, nor enjoyed the sweet and ennobling 
influences of home. 

To such an one a word of advice upon an occasion so impres- 
sive, may be a word fitly spoken, and tend to good. But in a 
case like this, where the circumstances are all reversed, no word 
of ours could be more efficacious than the suggestion of your own 
better thoughts, to which we commend you. 

But as we approach this last sad duty of pronouncing sentence, 
which is indeed the voice of the law, and not our own, yet in giv- 
ing it utterance, we cannot do it with feelings of indifference, 
as a fo:mal and official act. 

God forbid that we should be prevented from indulging and 
expressing these irrepressible feelings of interest, sympathy, 
and compassion, which arise spontaneously in our hearts; and 
we most sincerely and cordially deplore the distressing condi- 
tion into which crime has brought you. And though we have 
no word of present consolation, or of earthly hope to offer you, 
in the hour of your affliction, yet we devoutly commend you to 
the mercy of our Heavenly Father, with whom is abundance 
of mercy, and from whom we may all hope for pardon and 
peace. 

And now, nothing remains, but the solemn duty of pronounc- 
ing the sentence, which the law affixes to the crime of murder, 
of which you stand convicted, which sentence is — 

That you, JOHN W. WEBSTER, be removed from this 
place, and detained in close custody, in the prison of this 
County, and thence taken, at such time as the Executive Goy- 
ernment of this Commonwealth, may by their warrant appoint, 
to the place of execution, AND THERE BE HUNG BY THE 
NECK UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD — 


And may God, in his infinite goodness, HAVE MERCY ON YOUR 
souL!’ 


From the commencement of the above solemn ceremony to its 
close, the prisoner remained standing, all the time his counte- 
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nance exhibiting the terrible war within his breast. When the 
venerable judge had proceeded half way through his address, the 
prisoner, bending under the load of affliction, placed his hands on 
the bar before him, and clutched it nervously, swaying occasion- 
ally a little to one side and another, as if about to fall. 

When the last, and most trying point of the. Judge’s duty 
approached — the pronouncing of the dread sentence of injured 
law — the wretched man bent down his head, and showed every 
indication of the most abject prostration. As the last words fell 
from the mouth of the Judge — with all the solemnity which 
grief-stricken age could impart to them — Dr. Webster slowly 
sank into his chair, while tears, which had previously flowed, 
came more freely. He leaned on his right hand, in which was 
his handkerchief covering his face; and he wept, ‘even as a 
strong man weepeth ’ — many around mingling tears of sympathy 
with those of the unfortunate man’s remorse. 

And now that the trial has ended, and the family have heard 
the heart-rending news, a thousand conjectures and rumors are 
afloat in regard to the result. The community of course are 
divided on the question of a pardon, and on the justice of the ver- 
dict. Already wide sympathy has been manifested, not only in 
this immediate vicinity, but in other States. In New York a 
petition has been widely circulated.* Also one in Philadelphia. 
This course is unprecedented. What may be its effect we do not 
know. We believe it will have a favorable influence on the 
Governor. 

In regard to the verdict, there is a very general uniformity of 
opinion here in regard to its correctness, but not so in New York 
and Philadelphia. We give a few remarks of the press: — 


‘To His Excellency, G. N. Briggs, Governor of the State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned, citizens of the city of New York, having heard, with deep 
regret, of the conviction of Professor Juhn W. Webster, of the wilful murder 
of Dr. George Parkman, and believing that the enlightened spirit of the age 
should always be invoked for the protection and relief of those charged and 
convicted of capital crimes, where reasonable doubts exist in regard to the 
committal of the offence charged, and of the justice of a conviction un’er such 
circumstances, do most humbly and earnestly solicit your clemency in behalf 
of the unfortunate person recently convicted, and pray that the mercy of the 
Executive may be extended towards him; and your petitioners will ever 
pray, &c.’ 
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*Tue Verpict AND THE Pusiic Press. — The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal (Catholic) of New York, has a powerful article, condemning 
the witnesses, the Judge and the Jury, and pronouncing the ver- 
dict an astonishing one. 

The Globe, reviewing the case, calls the verdict atrocious, and 
the charge of Chief Justice Shaw ‘‘ infamous.” 

The Philadelphia Sun exclaims: — ‘‘ God help the soul of a 
juryman who could hang a man on such testimony ! ” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says the public mind in that 
city has not yet recovered trom the shock occasioned by the ter- 
mination of the trial. 

The North American pronounces the verdict ‘‘ in all respects 
extraordinary, and perhaps, in some sense, wrongful! and unjusti- 
fiable.’’ 

The Newport Daily News says the ‘‘ conviction of Prof. Web- 
ster is decidedly in violation of the rules of law, and a monstrous 
outrage of justice.”’ 

The Richmond Republican uses the following language : — We 
do not pretend to say that Dr. Webster is not guilty. But we do 
pretend to say that no man, however humble —no criminal, 
however base — no mortal, however contemptible, (even if sunk 
to the grade of that most disgusting of all bipeds, Ephraim Little- 
field,) ought to be sent to an infamous death on such testimony. 

The New York Tribune says : — If Prof. Webster is not proved 
guilty of murder, then no man ever was; jf he ought not to be 
hung, it is precisely because no man ever should be. ‘There is 
no other way of escape than that. There is a possibility of his in- 
nocence, and so there is in almost every case of deliberate 
murder.’ 


On the trial there were some errors which we have not seen 
mentioned. The. Attorney-General has been applauded for his 
plea, but we regretted at the time that he mentioned some things 
which ought to have been omitted. Prof. Webster’s calm and 
quiet appearance at the trial was urged asa proof of his guilt, 
and what was singular, in the same plea, we were told of his dis- 
tracted state at his arrest as an equal proof of his guilt. 

Judge Shaw also seems to us to have borne with too much se- 
verity upon the prisoner, and usurped, in our opinion, the pro- 
vince of the jury by far too free an expression of his own opinion 
of his guilt. 

But we are asked in every direction in regard to the proper 
course to be pursued. We must say’that it is a trying case 
for the Commonwealth. Last year we had an execution, where 
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the proof, we think, was less than in this case, and the body of 
that evidence was from wi men of a vile character. We refer to 
Washington Goode. Twenty-five thousand men and women asked 
to have his life spared. That voice was unheeded. And now 
the Commonwealth cannot consistently save the present victim. 
Then again, there is now before the Governor another case, that 
of Pearson, who murdered his wife and two children. ‘The plea 
there is that he is low in intellect, and with this consideration, the 
jury have recommended him to mercy. No such plea will be 
attempted here, for that would bring the University into disre- 
pute! The ground taken must be the inexpediency of Capital 
Punishment. Then petitions must come first of all from the pris- 
oner, then from his family, and as the highest Christian act, from 
the family of the murdered Parkman. That would be a sublime 
and beautiful act, one that would forever embalm their memories 
in the eyes of the good and the just. This should be done, even if 
no success should attend the effort. The result would be in one 
sense, a minor consideration. 

And uow is the time for the friends of the abolition of the 
death-penalty, to strike a death-blow at the gallows. ‘The public 
mind is now thorouglily aroused, and already have we heard of 
many who have yielded to the truth. The present case, whatever 
may be the result, will hasten the downfall of the gallows. 

Since the trial we have received from our correspondent, Free- 
man Hunt, Esq., Editor of Merchant’s Magazine, his views on the 
verdict, and that of many of his associates. He knows, as well 
as any man, the state of feeling there; and he says, it is general 
against the verdict; that there has been in fact a great surprise 
expressed at the result. In speaking of the New York petition, 
he says, 


‘ This petition from the citizens of one State to the Governor of 
another is unprecedented. Its wisdom may be doubted, but it has 
grown up out of the strong conviction of the people, that the trial 
was not a fair one, and that Dr. Websterhas been convicted upon 
‘insufficient testimony. 

These views are not confined to the anti-gallows party, but 
to staid lawyers and orthodox divines. One man says, “ I shall no 
longer contend for the inftiction of the death-penalty. I go for its 
abolition.”” With him, thousands more will go. The days of the 
gallows are numbered.’ 
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ARTICLE VI. 


TO A FRIEND, 


WHO EXPRESSED TO ME SOME SURPRISE *‘ THAT AN EPISCOPALIAN SHOULD FEEL 


SO MUCH INTEREST IN REFORMS.’ 
BY MATILDA F. DANA, 


* We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock and do sign her with the 
sign of the Cross, in token that hereafier she should not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified.’ — Baptismal Service of the Prot. Episc. ( hurch. 


Tue cross of Christ! the cross of Christ! 

f While yet my days were few, 

*T was traced upon the infant brow, 
Fresh with life’s morning dew ; 

In token t! at in after years, 
Strong in its power and might, 

I should beside Christ's followers stand, 
Beneath his banner fight. 


The cross of Christ! the cross of Christ! 
I Jove the holy sign ; 
An outward token and a pledge 
Of inward power divine. 
The faith of Christ! the faith of Christ! 
Take all ! — so that be given! 
With it is linked each joy of earth, 
With it — each hope of heaven. 





The faith of Christ! the faith of Christ ! 
It teacheth me, where’er 
Man’s footsteps press this broad, green earth, 
That there God's children are ; 
That the dark brow of Afric’s son 
Is dear to Hin as mine, 
For that it too may bear the seal 
Of holiness divine. 


The faith of Christ! the faith of Christ! 
I hear his accents blest, 

Say gently to the earth-enthralled — 
‘ Come unto me and rest.’ 

Then would I dash from every lip 
The cup of bitterness, 

And where salvation’s waters flow, 


Say, ‘ Drink ye, all of this.’ 
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The faith of Christ ! the faith of Christ! 
I see one bowed with shame, 

Wi ose burning cheek the impress bears 
Of guilt I may not name : 

I hear the words that mildly spake 
For such, the Holy One,— 

‘ Let him of you who knows no sin 
First cast at her a stone.’ 


The faith of Christ! the faith of Christ! 
By Moses came the word, 

That once, ’mid Sinai’s thunder pealed, 
Demanding blood for blood. 

But now we hear the Word made flesh, 
Forth from the Father sent ; 

‘J am not come to call the just, 
But sinners, to repent.’ 


The faith of Christ! the faith of Christ ! 
1 ask no other sign 

Or token, than the holy test, 
* Who walk in love sre mine.’ 

The cross of Christ! the cross of Chr.st! 
Oh, seek for me the might 

Beside his followers to stand, 
Beneath his banner fight ! 





ARTICLE VII. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WE shall be unable to give an entire sketch of our journeys 
abroad in the present number. A variety of incidents have 
occurred, and several very interesting conversations have been 
held with some of the ablest friends in our cause, as well as with 
some of its opponents. Never has there been a time when the 
public mind was more open than at present. In Philadelphia, 
we delivered several addresses; one at the Callowhill Street 
Church, and three at the saloon of the Chinese Museum. Two 
Sundays were spent there. Rev. A. B. Grosh opened his church 
and his own house for our accommodation. Everything was done 
by him to render our stay pleasant. He is a devoted friend of 
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our cause, and not only so, but by his influence, he induced many 
of his society to contribute to sustain the general cause. Meet- 
ings were also held at the Chinese Museum on Sunday. By an 
arrangement made by our friend, John Ashton, Jr., it was judged 
expedient to hold three meetings. Our own health being insufli- 
cient, our friends, Lucretia Mott, B. Rush Plumley, Dr. Henry 
Gibbons, Rev. A. B. Grosh and others took part in the exercises. 
A goodly number attended the meetings, though the weather was 
unpleasant. In another number, we may give some account of the 
addresses, as many of the facts stated will long remain fresh in 
our memory. Of the efforts of our friend, John Ashton, Jr., in 
arranging this meeting, we cannot speak in too high terms, and 
also of our friend W. J. Mullen, whose labors in the cause of 
benevolence cannot be too highly appreciated. He is connected 
as officer or in some other way, with about forty benevolent asso- 
ciations ! 

During our absence, we held three meetings in Brooklyn, L. I. 


MEETING IN THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Here we delivered an Address on Discharged Prisoners. Rev. 
Mr. Farley took part in the services, and made some very excel- 
lent remarks. Judge Greenwood then arose and made some 
statements in regard to the whole subject of crime. He thought 
it was too important to pass over without another meeting. 
He requested a general meeting. Next morning we held an 
interview with the Mayor in reference to the subject, and he 
cordially approved of the plan; and the matter being brought 
before his Honor and the Common Council, it was voted to hold 
a meeting in the Supreme Court Room. A friend also made an 
arrangement for a previous meeting on Sunday evening. 


MEETING IN THE BROOKLYN MUSICAL SOCIETY’S HALL. 


Here we had a very respectable audience. Some of the most 
enterprising men in the place came to hear the Address. We 
spoke on Juvenile Vagrancy. 


MEETING IN THE SUPREME COURT-ROOM. 


The meeting was called to order by Freeman Hunt, Esq., 
Editor of Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y. A message was commu- 
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nicated to him that the Mayor was too unwell to preside. It was 
then proposed that George Hali, ex-Mayor, should take the chair. 
Freeman Hunt was then chosen Secretary. The following are 
the official proceedings. 

We stated the object of the meeting, giving some general views 
of the objects aimed at in Criminal Reform. 

A-committee was then appointed to prepare resolutions for the 
meeting. §. G. Arnold, Arthur Tappan and George Maxwell 
were selected. They reported the following resolutions : — 


‘ Resolved, That the Reform of the Criminal, in its politi- 
cal, social and religious relations, is one of the most important 
subjects to which attention can be directed; and is equally worthy 
of the attention of the Christian, the Magistrate, and the good 
citizen. 

Resolved, That we welcome with pleasure the increasing inter- 
est manifested in this subject in Europe, and in our own country, 
and the earnest efforts making to forward the work so successfully 
begun. 

Resolved, That the labors of Elizabeth Fry in England, and of 
Miss Dix in this country, deserve the honor and grateful approval 
they have received; and should be a voice of encouragement to 
the women of every land to sustain and help forward the noble work 
to which these noble women have so faithfully devoted themselves. 

Resolved, That the cause of the prisoner and of prison reform, 
demands a journal embodying facts and illustrations, discussing 
principles, and presenting the subject to the public mind in such 
manner as to awaken attention and secure co-operation; and 
that, asthe ‘ Prisoner’s Friend,’ edited by Charles Spear, is a 
journal of this character, it deserves encouragement from the 
friends of this cause. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of ten be appointed by the chair, 
to take measures to form a society in thia city, to forward the 
reformation of the prisoner; and that the President of the meeting 
be chairman of that committee.’ 


A. J. Spooner, Esq., moved their adoption, which was seconded 
by Judge Greenwood, and carried unanimously. 

A. J. Spooner then addressed the meeting, and cited several 
instances he had met with in his legal practice, of criminals who 
were desirous of reforming, who could not in consequence of the 
prejudice existing against them. 

Judge Greenwood made a very feeling and impressive address 
in support of the object of the meeting, and gave some details of 
what he had known and seen in relation to criminals. 
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The Rev. Mr. Thayer drew the attention of the meeting to the 
Magazine of which the Rev. Mr. Spear was the editor, entitled 
‘The Prisoner’s Friend,’ as an interesting work, which had done 
much good for the cause, and was worthy of support. 

Several persons here put their names down as subscribers to the 
work. 

The following gentlemen were then nominated as a committee, 
with power, to add to their number, for the establishment of a soci- 
ety in this city for the reformation of criminals : — Marcus Spring, 
R. H. Manning, Rev. Mr. Storrs, Arthur Tappan, Edgar Hicks, 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, Rev. Mr. Thayer, Judge Greenwoud, 8. G. 
Arnold. Hon. Georcr Hay, Chairman. 

Freeman Hunt, Esq., Secretary. 


PEACE LECTURE BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


During our stay in Brooklyn, Elihu Burritt delivered a Peace 
Lecture in the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s church in the afternoon. 
We took part in the services, as did also the pastor. There was 
an immense audience. The discourse was a very sober affair. 
We exnected to hear some of those startling facts which are so 
familiar to this Apostle of Peace; the Waste of Life, the Costs 
of War, and various other topics. Perhaps our friend held up 
as it was on Sunday. We know his great capabilities for giving 
statistics. We liked the idea much of holding his meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, and we think the Rev. Mr. Beecher and his 
church deserving of much credit for throwing open their dvors to 
this great moral topic. 


_ 





Deatu Pena.ty In France. — Rev. Mr. Coquerel delivered a 
very eloquent speech in the National Assembly, Dec. 8th, in favor 
of the abolition of the death-penalty, which we find in * Le Lien,’ 
copied from the * Moniteur.’ The result of the vote which followed 
the discussion stood for the abolition, 183; against it, 400; which 
is @ great increase upon a former vote upon that subject. It is 
remarked in a note that ‘ this great cause makes some progress, 
slow, perhaps, but continual.’ [t will not be many years before 
the whole civilized world, will look upon capital punishment as a 
barbarity, and wonder it was so long tolerated in Christendom. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


A DAGUERREOTYPE OF LIFE. 


BY AMICA. 


Wno but the initiated, can depict the mental struggles of those 
whose feet are shackled by physical infirmity ? How often does 
the soul long to drop its shell, and soar away from the chaos of a 
mind weakened by disease! “Tis a bitter cup. Ambition may 
fire us, love may warm us, and hope shine brightly ; but progress 
must be stayed when the frame is continually giving way, and 
telling in solemn strains that decay is doing its work. 

Sometimes, for a season, we forget our sufferings ; some mighty 
thought, like a blessed angel, takes possession of us, and while 
under its influence we lose sight of the past, and the present seems 
gilded and luminous ; the dull eye regains its lustre; the step 
becomes elastic, as in childhood ; care melts away; and all is fair 
and promising. Imagination plumes itself anew; the heart is 
ready to burst its casement; we long to be the guide, friend, 
protector of all; we stretch out our hand to the needy; we lend 
our arm to sustain the falling ; our eyes fill with tears as we wit- 
ness the sorrows of others; our sympathies are quickened for 
every troubled spirit. 

Science claims our attention. We long to embrace the uni- 
verse, to unravel its mysteries; to drink long draughts at its 
living spring ; we take the telescope, and bend the heavens ; the 
microscope, and make the water show forth its myriad inhabi- 
tants ; the diving-bell, and strip the sunken rocks of their trea: 
sures. We catch the lightning and chain it; send a message by 
electricity ; save by the sun’s rays an impress of those features, 
over which the wand of death hath passed ; the iron-rail bears us 
on obedient to our will; and the ocean is crossed as a puny 
brook. ‘Then do we feel that life is a precious gift; then do we 
bask in existence ; this world seems a glorious field, and time a 
priceless boon. 

But how different the phase when sickness bids us pause — 
when it lays its heavy hand upon us, and says, thou art my vie: 
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tim! Thou hast towered aloft a bold, aspiring man; where now 


is thy strength ? the infant of a day could do as much. Thou 
art ever a feeble, erring, dependent child ; now dost thou feel it ? 

Then the strong man groans in the spirit ; he realizes his situ- 
ation ; he tries to form projects, but his mind will not act; it is 
confused, shapeless; his fancy folds its wings; all is inactive, 
stagnant. The being who never sinks—-who ever bears his 
head erect-— who can always see clearly the end of his disap- 
pointments, must have become strongly allied to the spiritual 
world. A bound would transport him. Few, if any such, can be 
found. ‘There will come dark hours, when for a moment, if no 
longer, the heavens are hung with sackcloth ; the sun is eclipsed ; 
the moon veiled, and the stars withdrawn. 

This is no picture sketch; would that it were! The firmest 
trust, and a mailed heart, are necessary to sustain us. O! my 
brother or sister, if such be thy lot; if a grave open to receive 
every new hope ; if fame dances before thine’eyes, and then flits 
by in triumph ; if the goblet is held to thy parched lips, and then 
withdrawn in aggravating mockery, yield not entirely to the tu- 
multuous collision of contending forces. Show yourself a true- 
hearted martyr ; a regal prince, who maintains the dignity of his 
ancestral heritage; if thou canst never enter the sanctuaries of 
men, make one to thyself in the inner man. Let the incense 
there burned be such as shall ascend to the heavenly courts, and 
blend with that of holy habitudes. If thou canst secure this por- 
tion, thou wilt indeed be blessed. Earth will pass before thee as 
a scene beyond thy reach ; but heaven will have come down to 
thee and made thee a home, and brightened it with a Father’s 
smile. His kingdom will have come; He chooses his own way 
to purify and sanctify ; the faithful shall see his wisdom, and 
praise the hand which chastened ; and the chorus shall ever be, 
‘Glory to God in the highest 1’ 





‘ Pay me that six and eight-pence you owe me, Mr. Malrooney,’ 


said a village attorney. ‘ For what?’ ‘ For the opinion you had of 
’ 


me.’ ‘ Faith, I never had any opinion of you in all my life.’ 
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ARTICLE IX. 


PETITIONS FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 
BROTHER — 


I SEND you a list of the towns, the inhabitants of which peti- 
tioned the Massachusetts Legislature at its last session for the 
abolition of capital punfShment. The petitions named below were 
sent to me, and forwarded to the State-House. Other petitions 
were sent from various towns directly to the Representatives. I 
know not the number of names on those petitions. I was in- 
formed that upwards of twelve hundred signatures were obtained 
on the island of Nantucket. I suppose that to be much the largest 
petition sent in during the last session. 

The legislative committee to whom these petitions were refer- 
red, did not give the friends of this measure a hearing, and no 
debate was had of any consequence in the House or Senate. 
How long the people will be satisfied with such answers to their 
prayers from their servants, I have no means of knowing. 

It will be gratifying to my numerous friends to be informed, 
that the small sums which they thoughtfully sent me with their 
petitions, amply covered the expenses of printing the circulars, 
mailing them, and paying the postage. 


Joun M. Spear. 


Adams, 266; Abington, 412; Attleboro’, 71; Brighton, 42; 
Boxboro’, 70; Berlin, 130; Braintree, 79; Boxford, 56; Barn- 
stable, 207; Boston, 518; Chicopee, 57; Carlisle, 12; Concord, 
258; Duxbury, 122; Dana, 04; Dennis, 160; Dudley, 37; 
Easton, 78; Fairhaven, 140; Falmouth, 55; Framingham, 25; 
Gloucester, 46; Holliston, 36; Hardwick, 42; Harvard, 72; 
Harwich, 59; Kingston, 66; Lowell, 20; Leominster, 80; Lev- 
erett, 36; Milford, 66; Monroe, 54; Middlefield, 32; New Bed- 
ford, 228; Needham, 68; Orange, 85; Palmer, 25; Pembroke, 
84; Plymouth, 56; Rochester, 31; Reading, 9; Rockport, 98; 
Salem, 198; Sandwich, 513; Spencer, 55; Somerset, 77; Stowe, 
43; Scituate, 51; Townsend, 19; Tyringham, 113; Wilbraham, 
65; Warren, 59; West Cambridge, 26; Wrentham, 41; Way- 
land, 64; Weymouth, 53; Yarmouth, 49. Whole number, 5,618. 
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“ARTICLE X. 


THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


BY DAY K. LEE. 


{From a Manuscript Drama. 


Scene — Island ef Cuba. 
Enter Velasquez, Cortez, and Francesca, a Sister of Charity. 


Velas. Here comes that whimpering nun once more, 
Heping to soften my granite heart, no doubt, 
By a repeated prayer to die for him. 


List but one brief word more! 

And if thou feel’st not for so graced a captive, 
Forget not thou hast delicate sisters dear, 
Wife, kindred, country ; and by that high love 
Thou bear’st them, spare, O spare Ouasco ! 





Go, kiss the foaming hound, 

And bid his chains hang soft and light on him, 
Temper the tortures of his dying hour, 

And with that be content. 


Needeth he not my consolations now, 

Nor could’st thou grieve him, save in fleshly pangs, 
And tears for those who more than he must suffer. 
His heart, his love, his mounting mind are free ; 
And when your flames extort the last poor moan, 
God’s holy angels all will cheer the chief, 

And the glad heavens invite him to their glory. 

But spare a life so dear to his beloved, 

So much the hepe and solace of his realm! 


My guards! away with her and Mexitrillo, 
Closely confine them till my will is done. 
(Guards bearing her away.) 





Tremble, mad man ! 
There is a Just One locking on thee now, 
And swift destruction overwhelms the guilty ! 


The pile is ready for the victim. 


And it is time they led him forth. Aha! 

A big bold vengeance bounded in my breast 

As I came thinking on the scores he slaughtered, 
And I did seem in rarest tune to sport 
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My hankering eyes in sight of the little lion 

Leaping his sprightliest in a cage of flame ! 

Shall one weak woman's words unman Velasquez! 
Heard ye that song!— ha! who can sing songs to-day ? 


Cort. They come with him. Saint Peter, list the strain ! 
The pagan sings — hark! ‘tis his death song ! 


Velas. (Stepping without.) 
Are these the sweets of conquest and of sway ? 
Shall I be lashed to envy him at last? 
Away — I must away. See thou it done,— 
I cannot turn —I must bear rule in Cuba! 
O that my conscience had been held a vow 
To do the right, the noble and the good, 
Leading a troop of pleasures in their train ; 
And not the symbol of a chastening God, 
Watching with eyes from which no night can hide me, 
Lashing with thongs from which no shield defends ! 
O that my peace might emulate my power, 
And I might look Jehovah in the face ! 
: But I can feel assurance of no rest. 
Conscience oft sleeps, and then I rest me briefly, 
Like storm-tost sailor in short calms at sea ; 
But O, that rest, how slight and fitful ever ! 
How soon the hell I’ve builded in my breast 
Willi vomit flame like an uncapped volcano, ‘ 
And with its floods of angry lava rolling, 
Deluge the glad, green garden of my soul ! 
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7 | ARTICLE XI. 


| SYMPATHY FOR CRIMINALS. ' 


WHILE we have in another article given the views of those in 
New York opposed to the execution of Prof. Webster, we deem 
it no more than fair to give the opposite side. The following 
from the New York Journal of Commerce will give the reader the 
best idea of that side of the matter. In reference to the memo- 
rial, the editor says : — 


SS 


‘We recommend that the parties circulating*it for signatures, 
call at the Penitentiary at Blackwell’s Island, and also at the 
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State Prison at Sing Sing, where we have no doubt a long list of 
names may be obtained. If men had as much sympathy for the 
murdered and their friends, as they have for the murderers and 
their friends, society would be much better off than it is at pres- 
ent. We deny that there are any reasonable doubts as to the 
guilt of Dr. Webster, and the justice of his conviction. At any 
rate, we deny that persons here, many of whom have not read in 
detail even the telegraphic abstract of the trial which has been 
published in our newspapers, are qualified to call in question the 
verdict rendered unanimously by twelve men who heard all the 
evidence, saw all the indications, and noted all the circumstances, 
going to prove the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. ‘True, the 
evidence is circumstantial, as it must be in all cases where a crime 
is committed without the presence of a third person. But it is not 
the less clear and convincing on that account. Nay, it would re- 
quire the testimony of many witnesses to muke out a case as strong 
as that which exists against Dr. Webster. Witnesses may intention- 
ally deceive; circumstances cannot. Witnesses may be mistaken; 
circumstances cannot. Circumstantial evidence is often the high- 
est kind of evidence, and the most satisfactory. When the friends 
of Major Andre went to Gen. Washington with a petition for his 
pardon, the great man replied, ‘‘ He was taken as a spy, he has 
been tried as a spy, and he shall be hanged asa spy.” What is 
the use of penalties if they are not enforced? And why should 
they be enforced upon the ignorant, and not upon those who have 
had every opportunity to know and understand their duties ? 

Our opinion is, that Gov. Briggs will be able to perform his 
executive functions without aid from New York. He is humane 
as well as just — let him balance the claims of these attributes as 
his judgment may dictate.’ 


The cry of morbid sympathy will not answer in this case. 
The gallows comes too near the door of those who have dealt so 
freely in this charge." Last year we were charged with this in 
our efforts for Washington Goode, but now we can turn upon our 
accusers, but we disdain such a course. We can only say, that 
we expect such charges, and such reproach, but we heed them 
not. ‘Then the writer recommends that signers be sought for in 


* «© A sickly sympathy with criminals’ is very properly reproved by mor- 
alists. Prof. Webster has hitherto experienced very little sympathy of any 
kind. If he were now to.-e sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, he would 
receive none. But, the moment he is doomed to the gallows, the contempla- 
tion of his revolting fate will efface from ten thousand hearts the salutary 
horror of his crime — pity will usurp the place of detestation, and he who has 
lived a villain will be enabled to die a hero, with more tears shed for his fate 
than fall for scores of true and faithful men. Such are some portion of the 
moral mischiefs wrought by the gallows.’ — New York Tribune. 
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the State Prisons, etc. We can tell him that this is the last place 
to obtain help, that murderers almost without an exception plead 
for the continuance of the gallows, that even the vilest consider it 
necessary for the safety of society! We have conversed with 
many prisoners on that very point. In fact, it is not only so with 
individuals, but with nations. The more corrupt a nation, the 
more severe will be its laws. Look at history; at the reign of 
Henry VIII. Never was there a more corrupt age, and yet 
there were at least one hundred and sixty capital offences on the 
statute book. No; if signers are wanted to abolish the gallows, 
we must not seek out the tenants of our prisons. We must go 
among another class. The gallows finds its strongest advocates 
in the penitentiary and in the church. Among the thirty thousand 
clergymen in America, there will not be found three thousand who 
will not advocate the gallows, and close the doors of their pulpits 
even against a discussion of the subject! If this is not so we 
shall be glad to know the fact. We know something about this 
from observation. Let him who does not believe it go out into the 
Christian world and put the subject to the test. But this whole 
matter must be put off for another article. 

We have some doubts about the guilt of Prof. Webster. Our 
reasons for such an opinion cannot be given at the present 
moment. We prefer to wait in a matter of so serious a nature 
and one involving such immense consequences. Our views of the 
trial will also be expressed more fully hereafter. 


INCIDENTS. 


A variety of incidents have come to light, bearing more or less 
on the testimony at the trial, and on the character of the prisoner. 


The following beautiful sayings were found on the knife of the 
culprit : — 


‘Lost Pears. — On the blade of the pocket-knife taken from 
Prof. Webster are two mottos; on one side, ‘‘ Do unto others as 
‘you would that others should do unto you;”’ on the other side, 
‘* When an opportunity offers uself to do a good uct never fail to im- 
prove it.”” How many bright young hopes have been crushed by 
the simple violation of that ‘‘ golden rule,” which, instead of 
gleaming from the little steel blade, should have been engraven 
upon the heart of its owner. 
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Tue INTERVIEW WiTH HIS Famity.—No man ever wept more 
bitterly than did that unfortunate, condemned father, when around 
him, in that gloomy cell, stood a loved and loving wife, and three 
intelligent but heart-stricken daughters. Too full of grief to 
speak, they wept together in solemn silence, until the unhappy 
prisoner broke the spell by words of consolation to his family, 
urging them to be calm, assuring them that he had made his peace 
with his Heavenly Father, and felt reconciled to meet his fate, 
whatever it might be, with Christian courage. Mrs. Webster 
appeared much calmer than her daughters. The latter could find 
no balm for their young and bleeding hearts. They left him with 
many affectionate kisses on his brow, and received a father’s 
‘‘adieu ” in return. He was unlike Prof. Webster in the dock 
during this effective scene, and we refer to the fact only to silence 
rumor with her thousand false tongues, every one of which is like 
a sharp-pointed arrow to the hearts of that blameless and injured 
family of the condemned man. Yesterday afternoon one of Prof. 
Webster’s counsel visited him. — Bee. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE GovERNoR. — We learn that Mrs. Web- 
ster, wife of Dr. Webster, now under sentence of death, accom- 
panied by her three daughters, called upon Goy. Briggs at the 
Adams House, at ten o’clock yesterday (Sunday) morning, (April 
7th,) for the purpose of presenting a petition for pardon. 


A Fact 1x Cuemistry — Identification of Dr. Parkman’s Body. 
—It is suggested by a very eminent surgeon of this city that in 
the trial of Dr. Webster, one of the most important, and to a 
chemist, most obvious processes for determining upon his guilt, 
has been entirely forgotten, or at least neglected. Admitting that 
the remains found in the College are Dr. Parkman’s, it is possible 
that they were placed in Dr. Webster’s apartment during his ab- 
sence, unless it can be shown that they were there subjected to 
fire — in which case the time consumed and the necessary disorder 
induced by the proceeding, would make his privity and complicity 
unquestionable. This point could be easily settled by the analy- 
sis of the soot in the chimney, which would disclose recent depos- 
its of the constituents of the human body if any had been burned 
in the grate within half a year. —™. Y. Tribune. 


ResemBiance TO Dr. Parkman. —It is stated that Mr. George 
Bliss, of Springfield, is the person who was seen in our streets on 
the afternoon of Dr. Parkman’s disappearance, and whose 
personal resemblance to the Doctor is so striking that he was 
taken for him by some of the witnesses who testified at the late trial, 


Tue CiLerGymMan. — We learn that the Rev. Mr. Putnam, a 
Unitarian clergyman of Roxbury, has been chosen as the spiritual 
guide of Prof. Webster. 
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Tue Famity. — Letters are hourly received from abroad, sym- 
pathizing with the family in their unhappy condition. 


Tue Rewarp. — We learn that Mr. Robert G. Shaw, in behalf 
of the Parkman family, paid Mr. Ephraim Littlefield, janitor of the 
Medical College, the sum of $3000, being the reward offered for 
the ‘‘ detection and conviction of the perpetrators of any injury 
that may have been done”’ Dr. George Parkman. The prompti- 
tude of this act is the more honorable, inasmuch as Littlefield said 
on the witness stand, at the Webster trial: ‘‘ I never made any 
claim to the reward; I never said I should, and I now say that I 
never shall make any such claim.” 


VisiTters TO THE CoLtLeGe — College Learning. — Great num- 
bers of people visited the Medical College last week, also the 
Governor and Council, to inspect the rooms of Prof. Webster, 
where the awful tragedy of Dr. Parkman’s murder is alleged to 
have been enacted. On Friday morning a notice was posted on 
the door of the College, of which the following is a verbatim 
copy :— 

** No Admittence 
Not tell faire 
Wether.”’ 


The writer of this notice may have been intimate with Professor 
Webster, but it is plain that he was never much acquainted with 
Noah Webster or his spelling-book. ‘They probably do not give 
lessons in spelling at the Medical College. 


Tue Stupent. — Our readers will not be disappointed, we trust, 
that we have not noticed the rumors afloat in regard to the student 
who broke in upon Prof. Webster at the moment of the supposed 
murder. The story seemsto be founded upon a hypothetical case 
which some clergyman saw fit to put to the Attorney General.’ 





ARTICLE XII. 


LETTER FROM PROF. WEBSTER’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue following communication from a daughter of Prof. Web- 
ster, in reply to a letter addressed to her, has been published by 
the gentleman to whom it was directed. Without comment we 
lay it before our readers. 
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Camepripse, April 8th, 1850. 


Danie! Marsh, Esq. — Sir: —I1 this morning received the very 
kind letter you addressed to me, and which I hasten to answer 
to thank you in the name of my mcther, my sisters, and myself, 
for the true sentiments you entertain respecting my beloved father. 
You believe him innocent, and you believe what ts true; he is the 
victim of circumstances, a deeply injured man — that he is innocent 
we his family know, and nothing on earth will ever take from us 
this conviction. We have never, from the moment he was 
snatched from his home, had a shadow of a doubt on our minds, 
and whatever the world may say or do, we shall ever have that 
feeling to support us. The knowledge of his innocence supported 
my father during the hours of suffering in the court room ; that it 
is that gives him his calmness now, amidst the many sources 
of sorrow that have overwhelmed us. 

Far different from what we anticipated was the result of the 
trial, for we had been assured throughout the winter that our father 
could not but be restored to us, and that at the trial, he must receive 
justice for the many wrongs that had been heaped upon him. But 
justice fled from the court room, and prejudice took her place. 

Yet hope still lingers with us; for we trust that the public voice 
will be raised against the gross injustice that has been committed, 
and will not allow our country to bear such a stigma on her name, 
such an everlasting stain, as will be that of the sacrifice of one so 
truly innocent as my father. And if one word from us, sir, can add 
a feather’s weight to the efforts that are being made, O may we give 
you the deep assurance of our hearts, that we feel grateful for 
the interest that you express and fee], and for what you are doing 
in our behalf. May God in His infinite mercy look down upon 
you, and bless the efforts that are being made; and if it is not His 
will to bring the truth to light, and to allow this awful mystery to 
be explained, : may He enlighten the minds of those into whose 
hands the case will pass. 

I must again thank you, sir, for the kind feelings you express 
towards my dear father. Nothing that the world can do now, 
gives us greater consolation, than the knowledge that others be- 
lieve him innocent. Sympathy has flowed abundantly from many 
hearts towards us, his family ; but how much more prized by us is 
that sympathy, when expressed for him. That our beloved father 
may be restored to us, is the fervent prayer of our hearts, and we 
wait tremblingly in the hope that those who are now to decide in 
this case may see the terrible injustice that has been committed, , 
and has inflicted so much suffering on so many. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Gratefully yours, 
Harriet W, Wesster, 
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“ARTICLE XIII. 


THE CASE OF DANIEL H. PEARSON. 


A PETITION was presented to the Executive of Massachusetts 
of the 9th of April for the commutation of the punishment of Daniel 
H. Pearson, who was under sentence of death for the murder 
of his wife and twin children. 

The cause was plead by B. F. Butler, counsel for the prisoner, 
Joseph H. Hastings, foreman of the jury, who tried him, and John 
M. Spear. 

First. It was urged that the jury would not have agreed 
on a verdict of guilty, had they not supposed that the Executive 
would grant a commutation of sentence. On this ground, they 
unanimously recommended him to mercy. 

Second. Particular portions of the evidence were referred to, 
to show the propriety of commutation. 

Third. The case of Augustus Dutee was urged, whose sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Fourth. It was shown up to the time of the murder that he lived 
a harmless life. 

Fifth. It was shown that there was a great want of mental ca- 
pacity. That though he could perform his duties with tolerable 
exactness, yet they were merely those of a servant or cook. 

Sixth. It was shown that many of his lineal ancestors had been 
insane, and some were obliged to be confined in chains. 

Seventh. It was shown that the prisoner was not a fit subject 
to make an example of, that such an example of a man so low in 
character and intellect would not tend to prevent others from the 
commission of crime. 

Eighth. The case of George Hunnewell was urged, whose sen- 
tence was commuted. He was guilty of arson, and the result was 
the killing of his mother. It was shown that his imbecility was 
not so great as that of Pearson, and yet he was sent to State 
Prison, and not to the gallows. 

Mr. Butler’s speech occupied an hour. At the conclusion, J. 
M. Spear addressed the committee in a few brief and pertinent 
remarks. 


The Governor has since ordered the execution for Friday, July 
26th. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. Cas. Curneert Soutney, M. A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. 
To be completed in six parts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. — 
Every one at all familiar with the writings of Robert Southey will welcome 
this work. Few men have done more to adorn and dignify English Literature 
than this author. The present work is to appear in a form at once the most 
attractive and familiar ; we refer to the epistolary style. ‘This species of com- 
position gives great scope for thought and incident, and at once secures aiten- 
tion. ‘The publie have long wished to know more of the private history of this 
eminent poet, and this volume will undoubtedly meet that want. ‘Two parts 
are published. Price, 25 cents each. 


A Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts from her Letters 
and Journals. Edited by two of her daughters. In two Vojumes. Vol. Il. 
Philadelphia : J. W. Moore, No. 193 Chestnut St. 1848, pp. 552. — The 
first volume of this work appeared about three years since. The second is 
fully equal to the first, and in this the reader is carried on to the end of the 
eventful life of this eminent friend of humanity. Mrs. Fry was one of the 
few women who chose to enter the prison world to explore its heights and 
depths. She visited everywhere the captive, and had the good fortune to 
reach and subdue the most hardened of her own sex. For twenty years she 
labored assidvously in this great work. One wishes to know her method of 
reaching the heart of the guilty. This volume will answer every inquiry, and 
it comes to us in a more endearing and inviting form, than if prepared by some 
one unfamiliar with her life. It comes to us warm from the very fireside of 
her whose presence must be so long felt. Her own daughters have felt that 
a greater work could not be done for their departed mother than to sketch out 
the many incidents connected with her benevolent movement. No one that 
ever lived felt more forcibly the force of the commendation, ‘ | was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.’ 


Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine. April. C.J. Peterson, Philadel- 
phia. $2 a year. — The present number is a magnificent affair. ‘This is, at 
once, one of the best and the cheapest of the monthlies. The engravings are 
‘The Errand Boy,’ ‘ Undine,’ * Anticipation.’ Mrs.°C. M. Kirkland contri- 
butes to this number. ‘* White Lies’ is her theme. Richard Coe, jr., has a 
fine poein on * the Poets of America.’ 


Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Mrs. C. M. Kirgvanp, 
and Pror. Joan S. Hart, Editors. Philadelphia. $3 a year. — Sartain’s 
monthly now leads the way. What with his own pencil, and the immense 
outlay for the skill of others, he makes a superior periodical. Here we have 
twenty engravings with twenty original articles. ‘The work is unsurpassed in 
typography, and in its whole appearance. We would rather a less prominent 
place had been given to ‘ The Soldier.’ 

. 


Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. March. 1850.— This Magazine 
lias finally passed back again into the hands of Graham, its original propri- 
etor; and with his enterprising spirit, it will again be found one of the favor- 
ites for the parlor and the library. The work is well prepared. Theengrav- 
ings are appropriate. ‘The Idle School-Boy,’ and ‘The Brigand and 
his Wife,’ are finely executed. 
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Sears’ New Pictorial Family Magazine. New York. 128 Nassau St. $1 
a year. — few men undersiand so well how to make a readable magazine. 
With a fine taste for Ilustrations, Mr. Sears gives a work well calculated to 
instruct and amuse, and whoever can combine instruction and amusement, has 
accomplished a great work in the course of education. 


The Universal History of the most Remarkable Events of all Nations. From 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Forming a Complete History of the 
World. Vol. I. Ancient History. New York: Tribune Buildings. — This 
work is now being published in parts by Dewett & Davenport, at 25 cents a 
number. When completed it will form one of the most valuable works that 
has issued from the American press. ‘The author not only gives the reader 
the great events of history, but the causes which called them into being. The 
work takes a wide range ; embracing the history of the human race from its 
infancy to the present time. The Ancient History will extend to the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. For originality of research, careful erudition, truthful- 
ness of philosophy, and el gance of style, this work will probably remain un- 
rivalled. ‘Twenty parts will complete the work. 


Illegality of the Trial of John W. Webster. By Lysanner Spooner. 
Boston : Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill.— This is one of the most valuable, as well 
as one of the most st: artling documents that has yet appeared in relation to the 
late trial. The ground taken will affect the legality of every —_ il trial 
where jurors have been disallowed on account of their opinions on Capital Pun- 
ishment. If the author be right, then there are some capital offenders in our 
State Prison who have been illegally tried! He has, undoubtedly, taken 
the right ground. We regret that the lateness of the hour in receiving this 
valuable pamphlet prevents our giving it a more extended notice. In our 
next we shal] present his arguments more fully. We give the closing para- 
graph, which includes the main thought of the argument : —‘ In Dr. Web- 
ster’s case, three persons, equal to one-fourth of the jury, were excluded from 
the panel, on account of their opposition to the death penalty. ‘These three 
persons, it is fair to presume, represented a corresponding portion of the com- 
munity, that is, one-fourth of the whole. Thus one-fourth of “ the 8 ” 
were virtually disfranchised of their constitutional right to be heard, both on 
the question of the guilt, and the question of the punishment, of one of their 
fellow-men. Will so*large a portion of the community acquiesce in such a 
disfranchisement ? ’ 


The Life of Christ; delineated in the Series of Events recorded in the New 
Testament. By Rev. H. Hastincs Wetp. Embellished with Illustrations in 
Tint and H!uminations from Original Drawings. By Devereux. Philadelphia: 
Hogan & Thompson. 1850.— Here is a superior work, and on a subject 
which we need not commend. We have always loved to see our devotional 
works put in an inviting form. Way should not Art and Science aid Relig- 
ion? Surely, Religion has done enough for Ait and Science. ‘The work be- 
fore us shows in what an attractive form the Life of Christ may be presented. 
No subject is susceptible of a greater variety of illustration, and the booksellers 
who have prepared this volume have laid the Christian world under obligations 
to them. Here are nine Illustrations in the highest style of art, in a new style 
of engraving. The author has seized on twenty-nine incidents in the Life ot 
the Saviour, and in a very happy manner delineated the traits which shone so 
brightly in the Son of God. The events are put upon the basis of an approved 
‘ Harmony,’ so that the Narratives of the Evangelists are blended into one. 
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Here and there we trace a theological dogma, which we could not heartily 
approve, but we admire the spirit and devotional character of the work. The 
following are the illustrations : Woman of Samaria; Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes ; Christ in the Corn-field ; Sermon on the Mount; Sulling the Tem- 
pest; Walking on the Sea; Healing the Sick; Tribute Money; Before 
Pilate. 


The Whale and his Captors; or the Whaleman's Adventures, and the 
Whale’s Biography, as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the * Commodore 
Preble.’ By Rev. Henry Tl. Cugever. With engravings. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 1850. pp. 314. — Who would have supposed a work so inter- 
esting in its character could have been made from such a subject? And yet 
here is a most ingenious voluiu.e prepared, adorned with li‘e-like engravings, 
giving all the details of the various incidents that a whale-ship encounters on 
iis perilous voyage. The work everywhere abounds with anecdote, and the 
reader may sit at his fireside, and follow * ‘The Whale and his Captors.’ 


Scotrr’s Reviews. New York. 


The Westminster Review. No. CII. October. 1849. — We open this num- 
ber with peculiar pleasure, as our eye strikes upon the phrase, ‘ Human Pro- 
gress.’ ‘lhe article takes strong ground on this fruitful topic ; we are glad, 
especially, to see that the writer talks about bread as well as books for the 
people. ‘The following anecdote will illustrate that point: ‘ Parson!’ cried 
out a fen farmer to a man of God in black garments,* why don’t you put souls 
into the congregation !— the laboring peasantry?’ ‘Souls!’ replied the 
preacher, turning an eye of indignation on the hard man—‘ Souls, without 
bodies’ Lend you the bodies with fitting wages, and I will undertake to 
raise the souls. I cannot create souls in starving bodies!’ ‘The other articles 
are, ‘ Jasmin,’ ‘ Word or Two on Port Wine,’ ‘ State of the Nation,’ * Ger- 
man Philosophers on the Soul,’* Malthus on Population,’ ‘ Extinction of Slav- 
ery,’ ‘ Loans and Standing Armaments,’ etc. ‘The whole number is valuable, 
and will amply repay perusal. 


The North British Review. No. XXIV. Feb. 1850.— The present number 
embraces a wide field of subject. Among the articles we should select as one 
of the most valuable would be,‘ Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator. 
He endeavors to give us a view of the wonders of Geology, and he not only 
gives a scientific view of that interesting study, but he gives us also the moral 
aspect. ‘There is also an able article on ‘ Southéy and his Correspondence.’ 
Another entitled, ‘ Maller’s Treatise on Sin,’ founded on the two works en- 
titled,‘ Die Christiiche Lehre von der Sande: von Julius Mueller. Studien und 
Kritiken. De Wette. Bemerkungen Gber die Lehre von der Sande mit Rack- 
sicht auf das Werk von Julius Mueller.’ A fine article appears on * Scottish 
National Education.” Another on ‘ The Army and its Officers.’ The work 
closes with an article on ‘The Law of Marriage.’ This Review has done 
much to elevate the tone of public feeling. Of all the Reviews, this one is 
the most thorough on the reformatory movements of the day. 


The Edinburgh Review. January.— Colonization is the opening article; a 
subject that puzzles the profoundest statesman and the ripest scholar. Its kin- 
dred is Pauperism; and of this the writer well remarks, that we can travel at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, and send intelligence a thousand miles in a 
minute ; we have not heen able, however, to outstrip pauperism. There is 
a good article on Sanitary Reform. Another on Lamartine’s Histoire De La 
Revolution de 1848. Another on the British Mines: Mining Records, in 
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which the reviewer speaks of the value of life as well as property. The 
whole work should be read. The Edinburgh is among the oldest periodicals, 
and its articles have ever been sought for with deep interest. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H. Baxer, Georgetown. We trust he will send us some sketch of the 
discussion on Capital Punishment in Georgetown. ‘The Magazine has been 
forwarded. 

A. C. Draper, M. D., Washington, D.C. We shall be glad to hear more 


from him. ‘The subjects he proposes would be very appropriate for the 
Magazine. 


P. B. Ervine, Mass. His poem is received, and we feel grateful to him 
for his earnest endeavors to promote our cause. 


Noite from the Editor. — During our absence, several letters were received. 
Some of these we have answered, and we hope to fill up our correspondence, 
and meet every demand as far as possible. Several write to us for documents 
on Capital Punishment. We know not exactly what they want, and, there- 
fore, cannot always meet the wishes of those who write. Our own ‘ Essays’ 
we can send by mail, by removing the cover. Price 62 cents. 


Tue Fair.— Several have inquired about our Annual Fair. We have not 
yet decided where it will be held; but probably not in Boston. It was held 
on Sept. 2d last year. For two years we have noticed the Birth of Howard, 
and we believe good results have come from our annual gathering. ‘This vear, 
it will be held for one dey and evening. ‘The place will soon be determined. 
Our friends will remember that a vigorous effort must be made this year to 
amend our Criminal Code, and that means will be necessary to carry out the 
plans of our mission. 


Tue Prisoners’ Frienp now may be considered as placed on a permanent 
basis. Our friends in New York and Philadelphia have generously contrib- 
uted to relieve it of embarrassments. We now ask the friends of the cause to 
keep up what has been commenced. ‘There is a large expense attending the 
publication, and a great remissness on the part of many of our subscribers. 
This renders it necessary to make a constant effort on our part. 


New York, Newark, N. J.,and Brooxtyn, L. I.—In all these places, 
arrangements have been made to deliver our work by carriers. The bundle is 
sent to Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau street. We shall be glad to be in- 
formed of any failure. Fowlers and Wells are our agents for the above places, 
and from their well-known enterprise and punctuality, our patrons may expect 
the numbers to be faithfully delivered. AJ] moneys paid to them will be valid. 


Subscriptions received there, and also at the office of the Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, 142 Nassau street. 


DONATIONS. 


Philadelphia. — A. M. Eastwick, $10,00; C. H. Rogers, 10,00; John 
Sartain, 2,00; Thomas Cavender, 2,00; Peter Osborn, 2,00 ; Joseph Wright, 
10,00; Richard Ronaldson, 5,00; A. W. Harrison, 2,00; Elijah Dallet, 
5,00; William Taylor, 5,00; D. Neal, 3,00; Sarah Pugh, 1,00. Boston.— 
A. W. Thaxter, jr., 20,00. Brooklyn, L. I.—H. B. Claflin, 2,00; Hon. 
Edward Copeland, including Magazine, 3,00; Rev. H. W. Beecher, 5,00. 








